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"Public support is essential — with it nothing can 
fail, without it nothing can succeed." 



ABRAHAM LINCOLN 



CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

Public relations as a recognized science is a product 
of the twentieth century. But the exercise of public rela- 
tions dates back into ancient history. 

As early as 490 B.C. one is told of the battle of 
Marathon where 10,000 Athenians defeated the hitherto 
undefeated Persian Army. Pheidlppides , the great Greek 
athlete, ran some 28 miles from Marathon to Athens to carry 
the news of the victory to the anxious Athenians. Although 
he dropped dead upon arrival, he had instilled in the spirits 
of the Athenians undreamed of prestige. 

Yet, ancient as is the practice of public relations, 
the military forces of this nation have actively pursued it 
in an organized fashion only during the past two decades. 

For the first few years of what might be called the 
"modern period" of military public relations, it wa6 confined 
to the servicing of news about World War II. It wa6 not until 
the hostilities ceased that any great thought was given to a 
permanent organization and a continuing program. 
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I. CIVILIAN STUDIES 

To set the guidelines for these permanent programs, 
civilian public relations experts were called upon — 
persons who had no service connections and who could take 
a detached view — persons, who, through training and ex- 
perience, could set up the best possible criteria for 
grading military information. 

Three such studies were conducted on navy information. 
These were preceded by a study on Army information — and 
followed by one of the Defense Department program. 

These studies were submitted, approved, and certain 
elements Implemented. 



II. THE PROBLEM 

No one, however, has ever attempted to ascertain in 
what areas these reports overlapped and in which fields 
they were in disagreement. And, more importantly, no one 
has related a consensus of these recommendations to the 
Navy's information program and organization. In this paper 
that will now be done. 

III. PUBLIC RELATIONS SIGNIFICANCE 

The thesis will discuss and ascertain the mission for 
Navy information and public relations in this nuclear age — 
and how this mission and the public information organization 
has developed. 
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Twenty years ago the Navy's Office of Information 
did not exist, its birth coming shortly before Pearl Harbor. 

The first mission of this new organization was keeping the 
public informed of naval activities during the "neutrality 
war" of 1941, followed by, of course, the fortunes of warfare 
after December 7, 1941. 

By 1952, the mission of the Navy informational program 
had evolved, according to the U. S. Navy Public Information 
Manual, into: 

Inform the public and the naval service concerning 
the Navy as an instrument of national policy and security, 
and, the activities of the Navy, as compatible with mil- 
itary security, and, the responsibilities and participa- 
tion of naval personnel as United States citizens under 
the American concept of government and society. 1 

Today, keeping the public informed is still the backbone 
of navy information. But keeping them informed of what: 
deterrent forces, retaliatory strength, the need for seapower, 
guided missiles, earth satellites? 

And, today, the mission of navy information cannot be 
limited to just keeping the public informed. For today 
military strength is all encompassing— it is not confined to 
liberty ports and training stations. Today there are jets 
screaming overhead, Niki batteries in backyards, satellites 
gliding across the skies. Community relations have taken on 
new significance. 

^U. S. Navy Public Inf ormatl on Manual (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1953), p. 3. 



Today, also, highly trained technicians must be kept 
in the Navy to man the Intricate mechanisms that release the 
new nuclear weapons. So, internal relations have taken on 
new significance. 

And, finally, to keep this vast new project of navy 
information functioning proficiently, a potent personnel 
program must be developed within the public Information field 

The new mission for navy information must include, 
therefore, keeping the public informed, community relations, 
internal relations and personnel planning. And, everywhere 
the basic mission of the Navy must be understood. 

IV. ANALYSIS OF AREA TO BE STUDIED 

Five civilian studies of military information were 
used in this thesis. These were supplemented by a Navy- 
civilian study and a book on Marine Corps information. 

In addition, research delved into testimony by the 
Chiefs of Information before congressional committees—as 
such testimony pertained to the subject. It was not the aim 
of this thesis, however, to go into the Congressional aspects 
of the public information programs as that has been the sub- 
ject of a thesis by Lieutenant Commander Robert p. Brett, USN 

2 

Robert P. Brett, "A Study of Current Congressional 
Opinion on Military Information Practices and Policies 
(unpublished Master's thesis, Boston University, Boston, 
1958 ). 
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Interviews were also conducted with Mr. Laurence 0. 
Pratt— author of two of the studies--and with Rear Admiral 
Edmund B. Taylor, USN, until recently the Navy Chief of 
Information. Conferences were conducted, in addition, with 
staff members of the Offices of Information of the Department 
of Defense, Navy, Army and Air Force. 

V. METHODS USED 

Library research and research concerning the civilian 
reports mentioned above were accomplished as well as the 
oral interviews with the individuals also previously stated. 

VI. THE APPROACH 

In order to fully understand the significance of the 
current and proposed mission and organization for Navy 
information and public relations, it is necessary to first 
define what public relations and public information are. 
Second, the reader should be made aware of the development of 
military information throughout the history of the United 
States. The next section of this thesis, therefore, will 
trace the family tree of military information with particular 
emphasis on the Navy. 

Inasmuch as the Navy's information program must be 
closely related to the Navy's mission itself, there will be 
a discussion of the New Nuclear Navy. 
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One last preparatory chapter is necessary prior to the 
study of the civilian reports. This will outline and discuss 
the current mission and organization of the Navy information 
pro gram o 

Following this, the recommendations of the civilian 
studies will be examined. The paper will be limited to the 
areas covered by the studies. However, occasionally 
recommendations of the author will be added, if appropriate. 

Each of these recommendations will be related to the 
mission for Navy information in the nuclear age. 

Not every one of the recommendations made in the 
civilian studies will be listed. This is for two reasons; 
first, several are no longer pertinent; and, second, many 
have already been implemented by the Navy. Several of the 
recommendations will be discussed under two or more headings. 
For example, inspections of reserve public relations activities 
will be discussed under "public relations of the reserve" and 
under "plans and inspections." 

The end result of this thesis is to outline the 
recommendations of the civilian studies which should— or 
should not— be implemented and their relationship to the 
Navy's informational program and organization. 

First, however, it is necessary to define public 
relations and other related terms. 
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VII. DEFINITIONS 

To eliminate confusion which might arise by certain 
terms germane to military information, the following terms 
are defined; 

1650 specialist - The Navy uses a "number series" to define 
the prime qualifications of its officers. A 1650 would be 
a regular Navy public information specialist who would at 
all times be assigned to a public information billet. 

PIO specialist - the same. 

1655 specialist - the same, except a naval reserve officer. 
PIO - short for public information officer 
Journalist - an enlisted man- — or woman — who, as a petty 
officer, is rated in the enlisted PIO category. 

Chief of Information - The Admiral in charge of naval 
information. 

CHINFO - short for Chief of Information; or, for the Office 
of Information. 

Department of the Navy - all naval ships, stations, bureaus 
and offices. 

Navy Department - the bureaus and offices comprising the 
Washington headquarters. 



CHAPTER II 



PUBLIC RELATIONS 
I. DEFINITION 



A study of twelve public relations books reveals 
a dozen definitions of public relations. None conflict. 

But neither are two alike. For public relations is 
defined by what it accomplishes, how it accomplishes, 
and by what people think it should accomplish. 

The extent of this confusion and perhaps even the 
danger of it is Illustrated by a survey in which 2,000 of 
the leading public relations executives and practitioners 
of the country submitted their definitions of public 
relations. As reported by Glenn and Denny Griswold:^- 

A wide variety of concepts were revealed by replies 
which characterized public relations as a science, a 
system, an art, a process, a function, a relationship, 
a humanizing genius, a term, a business, a profession, 
a method, an activity, a program, a pattern of behavior, 
a morale force, a combination of media, et cetera. 

The top three definitions were chosen by a committee. 
The first place award was assigned to the definition sub- 
mitted by J. C. Seidel, public relations director. Division 
of Housing, State of New York. It was: 

Public relations is the continuing process by which 
management endeavors to obtain the goodwill and under- 
standing of its customers, it employees and the public 
at large; inwardly through self-analysis and correction, 
outwardly through all means of expression. 2 



^Glenn Griswold and Denny Griswold (ed.). 
Relations (New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1948), 

C Ibid. 



Your Public 
p. 4 
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The third place winner, however, is better for 
adapting to the Navy program: 

Public relations is the art of bringing about public 
understanding which breeds greater public confidence for 
any indivudual or organization. 3 

II. PUBLIC RELATIONS INSPIRES CONFIDENCE 

The American public has always been suspicious of 
big organizations concerning which they know little. Constant 
derogatory references to "Pentagon Brass" and the Pentagon, 
in general, can in the long run reduce the nation's confidence 
in its military leadership. Therefore, military public 
relations must stimulate public understanding in order to 
cultivate better public confidence. 

Canfield states public relations is, first, a 
philosophy of management--- an attitude of mind which places 
the interest of people first in all matters pertaining to 
the conduct of the organization.^ But it is not only a 
philosophy and function of management, it is also a technique 
of communication through which the public learns about the 
aims and accomplishments of an organization- — namely, the 
Navy. 

The growth of this new profession has paralleled the 
recognition by influential men everywhere that no power can 

3 Ib id. 

4 Bertrand R, Canfield, Public Relations , Principles . 
Cases , and Problems (Homewood, Illinois: Richard D. Irwin, 

Inc. , 1956 ) , p. 5 
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survive unless it has the support of the public. The day 

when tyrants and tycoons said "the public be damned" is 
5 

gone. 



Ill . OTHER TERMS 



Many confuse public relations with publicity, press 
agentry, propaganda, and advertising. They think of the 
PR man as one who is constantly thinking up stunts to gain 
free publicity. Many an extravaganza has been termed "just 
another public relations stunt." 

Cutlip and Center differentiate between the terms as 
follows : ® 

Publicity : the dissemination of information making 

matters public from the point of view of one who wishes 
to inform others. Systematic distribution of informa- 
tion about an institution or an individual. 

Press agentry : creation of publicity-worthy events 

and the use of brass bands and barkers, if necessary, 
to attract attention to some person or some thing. 

Propaganda : the organized, systematic spreading of 

a doctrine or the propagation of an idea or a cause. 

Ad vertising : the purchase of space in print or time 

on the air to promote the sale of products, the accept- 
ance of ideas, or to build institutional good will and 
prestige. Paid publicity. 

The public relations program of the Navy could be said 
to include all of these. For the Navy disseminates informa- 
tion; it creates publicity-worthy events such as the 



^Theodore R. Sills and Philip Lesley, Public Relations 
(Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1946), p. 5 

®Scott M. Cutlip & Allen H. Center, Effective Public 
Relations (New York; Prentice^Hall Inc., 1952 ) , pT 6 
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International Naval Review; spreads the doctrine of a 
strong naval force; and It uses advertising In recruiting 
drives. 

But they are not public relations. They are merely 
the means to the end. Harlan and Scott perhaps have the 
shortest definition of public relations. They state it "Is 
the art of making friends. 

IV. PUBLIC INFORMATION 

There is one other term which must be defined before 
any discussion of navy public relations. That Is "public 
Information. " 

In 1949, the armed forces changed their "public 
relations officers" into "public information officers." 
Congress has defined public information as "the 

Q 

act or process of communicating knowledge, to enlighten." 

The question arises as to where public information 
fits into the public relations program? It Is an adjunct to 
public relations. 

A former commandant of the Armed Forces Information 

9 

School, Rear Admiral Thomas H. Binford, USN, stated: 



^G-ene Harlan & Alan Scott, Contemporary Public Rela - 
tions (Englewood Cliff b. New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1955 ) , p. 4 



, „ ®Ricfrard M. McCool. Jr. & John M. Stevens. "An Analysis 
and Evaluation of the Relationship Between Civilian Navy-Interest 
Groups and the Navy*s Public Information Program" (unpublished 
Master's thesis, Boston University, Boston, 1955), p. 2 



®Rear Admiral Thomas H. Binford, USN, "Press Relations" 
(paper read at the Naval War College, Newport, Rhode Island, 
February 12, 1955), p. 5 
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Public information and public relations are distinct 
subjects, but they are not separated. It is one of the 
hand maidens of the policy and program. Public informa- 
tion is just one of the tools through which one can 
develop and maintain good public relations. Public re- 
lations and public information are not Bynonymous. 

To conclude, let it be said that public relations 
covers a broad field of which publicity and public information 
are important aspects. 



CHAPTER III 



MILITARY PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Public relations has been defined. The next goal is 
to ascertain why the military forces of the United States 
need public relations. 

The armed services comprise America's biggest 
business. It may be compared to a great national corpora- 
tion owned by 160 million stockholders who have invested 
billions of their dollars in equipping and operating this 
enterprise. 

Just as a corporation is accountable to its owners 
for the way their money is spent and their business is run, 
the armed forces must report fully and promptly on its 
affairs to the public. 

"Public relations provides the taxpayer with a 
balance sheet of his investment, " says a former Navy Chief 
of Information. "The military do that through various 
programs which the taxpayer can evaluate and decide whether 
he's getting his money's worth. 

Also, being a democracy, the government cannot cloak 
its operations in secrecy. Adequate information as to its 
activities must be given to its citizens or the foundation 
of its democracy will be eaten away. 

^Rear Admiral E. B. Taylor, USN, "The Increasing Im- 
portance of Sea Power (Public Relations)" (paper read at the 
United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland, October 7, 
1957), p. 2. 



